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ABSTRACT 

This paper examines the early career experiences of nine co-working 
academic couples that entered faculty careers in the mid 1970s and 1980s. 
Their retrospective accounts provide information about their initial 
attraction, the compacts they made during the decision to marry or enter 
into a long-term relationship, and how they negotiated the academic 
reward structure prior to tenure. Couples used a number of different 
strategies to establish their intellectual autonomy, including to downplay 
their personal relationship and their collaboration. Promotion and tenure 
policies are one of many work-life policies that communicate a family- 
friendly or couple-friendly culture. 
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Draft manuscript prepared for the ASHE 2003 Symposium, Gil, Decision Seasons: 
Important Faculty Choices about Work and Life. 

Policies that Part: Early Career Experiences of Co-Working Academic Couples 

It is the habit of Western thought to envision creativity as arising from 
individual insight. "Creativity begins in a single mind," Fox and Faver wrote in 
1984. This ideological assumption is reflected in the emphasis placed on 
individual accomplishments in the traditional academic reward structure. Social 
constructionists, such as Vera John-Steiner (1997, 2000), see knowledge 
production in an entirely different way. From this theoretical perspective, 
knowledge is constructed through dialogue and shaped by powerful contextual 
forces, including intellectual perspectives of the day and other dynamics of the 
environment and personal relationships. This perspective considers collaboration 
as central to knowledge production and research productivity. 

The individualistic values embedded in the traditional academic reward 
structure offer one explanation for why early career faculty experience a lack of 
community and sense of isolation (Trower, Austin, & Sorcinelli, 2001). "Scholars 
in their early years on the job reported experiencing loneliness, isolation, 
competition, and sometimes incivility," Trower, Austin, and Sorcinelli observed 
(p. 5). Given this context and that they have yet to develop collegial networks 
that may help sustain them in mid- and late career, it is not surprising that early 
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career faculty may partner with someone they trust as they try to establish 
themselves in the profession and learn the ropes of teaching and research. 

While only recently emerging as the subject of research by scholars in the 
field of higher education, dual career academic couples have had sizable 
presence on most campuses for decades (Loeb, 2001). Thirty-five percent of male 
academics and 40% of female academics are reported to have a spouse or partner 
who is also employed in higher education (Astin & Milem, 1997). 

There is evidence that scholarly collaboration among academic couples is 
not unusual. In a survey I conducted in 1997 of a matched sample of male and 
female faculty members at Research 1 universities across the United States, 60% 
of the married respondents reported that they exchanged feedback with a spouse 
about draft manuscripts and 30% reported that they had appeared as co-authors 
on scholarly publications (Creamer, 2001, Appendix B). That the majority of 
respondents had exchanged feedback about manuscripts, points to the invisible 
or unacknowledged labor supplied by a spouse or partner that has an indirect 
impact on productivity. The contribution of an invisible partner to scientific 
creativity has been documented by a number of authors using literary and 
historical methods (Perry & Brownley, 1984; Rose, 1994). Co-authorship, on the 
other hand, has a direct impact on research productivity. It is a way that 
collaborators acknowledge a conceptual contribution to research. 

Academics make a number of decisions at early career that have the 
potential to shape their future career trajectory. This paper examines the 
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early career experiences of nine co-working academic couples 1 . It uses the 
retrospective accounts provided by co-working couples to describe the 
work and intellectual foundation of their initial attraction, the compacts 
they made during the decision to marry or enter into a long-term 
relationship, and how they responded to the injunctions of academic 
reward structure. The accommodations couples made to the demands of 
the academic reward structure illustrate the central thesis of this paper. 
That is that how institutions interpret and implement promotion and 
tenure policies is one of many reflections of a couple-friendly and family- 
friendly culture. 



Related Literature 

There is surprisingly little research about dual career academic couples in 
the literature in higher education. What there is tends to focus primarily on 
work-life policies with the assumption that they accommodate the 
responsibilities of family life without the concomitant assumption that they also 
impact work accomplishments. For research on dual career academic couples, we 
have to turn to the literature in sociology (e.g. Hochschild, 1997; Risman, 1998; 
Schwartz, 1994) and family studies (e.g. Steil, 1997) where academic couples 
figure prominently in studies about egalitarian family forms. These maintain the 

1 Even though I have no same-sex pairs in my sample, I use the words, couple 
and partners interchangeably as way to avoid marginalizing the experience of 
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focus on home and family life by defining egalitarianism, not in terms of the 
priority of work as Scanzoni and Scanzoni (1976) proposed, but in terms of the 
division of labor on household matters. I have argued elsewhere that another 
way to frame the discussion about work-life issues is by examining how they 
impact the ability of faculty to accomplish their work (Creamer, 2001). 

The impact of an academic partner on publishing productivity is 
documented by a cross-sectional analyses of four national databases of 
postsecondary faculty produced between 1969 and 1993 conducted by Xie and 
Shauman (1998). Their major conclusion was that men and women benefit 
equally from the human capital of a highly educated spouse. Marriage is a 
"personal asset," (p. 859), they argued. In a curiously one-sided statement given 
their argument of an equal benefit, Xie and Shauman concluded that the prime 
benefit of marriage to women faculty is not relief from domestic responsibilities, 
but from the "high human capital of their spouses, who tend to be highly 
educated professionals" (p. 860). 

The failure to find significant differences between men's and women's 
research productivity when structural factors are controlled, such as institutional 
location and position (Xie & Shuaman, 1998), has led to the speculation that 
egalitarian family forms explains how women can continue to carry the majority 
of household responsibility and still manage to maintain comparable levels of 
productivity. Arlie Hochschild, the author of the Time Bind (1997), labeled 
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egalitarianism as a "contingent" phenomena, inspired not by an ideological 
commitment, but by the work-driven demands of dual career families. She 
wrote, rather acerbically. 

This study demonstrates that these lifestyle "pioneers" did nothing 
of the sort; they reconstructed new family forms not because they 
desired to blaze new social trails but because the constraints of 
work and the value placed on success altered the practice of their 
daily lives, (p. 197) 

The intense and focused commitment of time required to meet the expectations 
for tenure at most universities is an example of how the requirements of work 
shape the daily lives and lifestyles of academics during early career. 

While it is the most common form of cross-sex collaboration (Kaufman, 
1978), the risks of collaborating with a spouse have particularly strong 
implications for the career success of women. Women generally receive less 
recognition when they publish with men (Loeb, 2001). This is even more so the 
case for women collaborating with a spouse (Rossiter, 1993). Part of the 
explanation for this lays in a phenomenon, labeled by R. K. Merton as the 
Matthew Effect, where well-known scholars receive considerably more credit 
than they often deserve for work done with others and "sometimes even for 
work for which they were not responsible at all" (Loeb, p. 171). This is one 
reason why early-career faculty members are encouraged to cut formal ties with 
a mentor and to establish an independent identity before collaborating. This 
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offers an explanation for women most often chose to collaborate with other 
women where issues of credit and recognition are less likely to be clouded by 
differences in status. 



Methodology 

Sample 

The interview sample contains nine academic couples that have co- 
authored research publications. I interviewed both members of each couple in all 
but one case (N=17). Each pair includes at least one member who holds the ranks 
of associate or full professor at a research university and has published a career 
total of a minimum of 21 refereed journal articles and/ or book chapters. 

Descriptive information derived from the curriculum vitae each 
participant supplied, appears in Table 1. This includes the year and discipline of 
the their PHD, year of first permanent full-time faculty appointment, total 
number of publications the year prior to tenure and being promoted, and 
number of publications co-authored with their spouse at these key junctions. 



Insert Table 1 About Here 



At senior ranks at the time I interviewed them in 1997 or 1998, the 
academic couples are almost equally divided between those entering faculty 
careers in the early to mid 1970s and the early to mid 1980s. All but one held 
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comparable, tenure track faculty lines. While largely in the social sciences, 
participants had background in a variety of academic disciplines including 
geology, geography, sociology, psychology, special education, anthropology, and 
communication studies. They are all located in different research universities. 
Four of nine couples have children. All but two of the couples can be described 
as career-equal or career symmetrical and four have records that show such 
strong symmetry that it cannot be coincidental. Significant differences in career 
age or stage only characterize two relationships. 

Data Collection 

Multiple sources of data were collected for each of the nine collaborative 
pairs. These include: (a) a one-on-one interview with one or both members of the 
pair, (b) a copy of their vita which I used to assess publication levels, and (b) 
document analysis of selected co-authored publications when they could inform 
the interview and/ or analysis. 

The interview. After collecting background material, including a copy of a 
curriculum vita and a signed informed consent form, I used a semi-structured 
protocol as a guide for the interview. The protocol contained questions relating 
to the dynamics and outcomes of a specific collaborative relationship. I tried to 
create a climate for a rather free-flowing conversation, so I did not necessarily 
ask the interview questions in the exact same order or way but at a time where 
they seemed to fit in the flow of the conversation. Interviews normally lasted 
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between 45 and 90 minutes. The interviews were tape recorded and transcribed 
verbatim. 

Data Analysis 

Data were analyzed using the constant comparative method (Strauss & 
Corbin, 1994). The process began with open coding, expanded to clarification of 
the definition of codes and elimination of codes that did not prove significant 
across cases, moved to axial coding that identified connections between 
categories, and ended with a set of theoretical propositions. Data collection, 
analysis, and verification occurred simultaneously, utilizing an iterative process. 
Given the complexity of data, interviews were read and coded many times over a 
number of years until I developed a satisfactory coding scheme and method of 
analysis. 

Trustworthiness. I used a number of strategies to enhance the 
trustworthiness of the findings. These included (a) triangulation by using 
multiple sources of data, (b) thick description, and (c) member checks. Interviews 
with a second member of a pair afforded the opportunity to test the accuracy of 
my interpretations and to follow-up on responses from the initial interview that 
seemed unclear or contradictory. 
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Findings 

Academics face a number of decisions at early career that have the 
potential to have long-term significance not only for their career trajectory but 
also for their personal relationship. These include the decision to enter in a 
committed relationship, the type of job to accept, and the strategies to employ to 
meet the demands for career advancement. These decisions are even thornier for 
academic couples during early career, particularly those with overlapping areas 
of expertise, as they face an even more restricted labor market than do their peers 
who are unmarried or married to someone in a different field. 

Academic couples offered a number of ways their decision to marry or to 
enter into a long-term relationship was shaped by their career aspirations. 

The Attraction 

The explanations co-working couples offered for the decision to enter in a 
committed relationship and to collaborate were often intertwined. Probably 
because most met during graduate school when their vocational identities had 
been established, these relationships were shaped by a career focus, shared 
interests, and expectations about the lifestyle demanded by an academic career. 
Collaboration offered these couples a way to maintain both a personal 
relationship and a way to achieve career goals. 
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Early vocational identity is evident in how the member of one couple, 
Anna 2 , described the decision to marry in 1974. Characterizing herself and her 
spouse, Roger, as being "terminally tongue tied" about talking about their 
personal relationship, Anna made it clear that their career ambitions came first in 
their relationship. 

There was no question about one of us giving up on our careers. 

We were too committed to our work to consider that. The 
relationship could have gone either way. (Anna, Endowed 
Professor, Psychology) 

When Anna said that the relationship "could have gone either way" she 
meant that the decision to continue their relationship and marry only 
came after they were both able to secure suitable faculty positions. 

The strong role of career interests in the decision to marry is also 
evident in the account of Opal and Cliff, who first met in the early 1970s 
when she was a doctoral student and he, her professor. Characterizing 
herself as a person who developed a compulsive and competitive 
orientation toward through her involvement with debate in high school. 

Opal said 

I wonder if in part you have some people who were naturally, 
compulsively motivated to produce in the first place and, so 

2 Full-length case studies of three couples mentioned in this paper; Martha and 
Greg, Anna and Roger, and Laura and Allen, appear in my book. Working Equal: 
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perhaps, my finding a mate who also had the same tendencies, it 
made it easier for them to keep doing that because they had a mate 
who wasn't constantly after them to stop. (Opal, Professor, 
Communication Studies) 

Opal is suggesting that part of what attracted her to her husband was that 
he would not get in the way of her strong work orientation. 

Given the priority of work in the lives of these co-working couples, 
it is not surprising that an opportunity to talk about shared interests and 
to pursue ideas was central not only to the attraction that launched these 
relationships, but also to sustaining them. Self-labeled as a human 
geographer, Martha, talked about her initial attraction to her partner, 
Greg, in terms of a shared interest in the "life of the mind." Describing 
this, she said 

Both of us are driven by ideas. Both of us are very content, and 
have been all of our lives, with the excitement of the life of the 
mind. It makes us very compatible because it is something that we 
can really understand about each other. Many other people do not 
understand it very much. . .It's a philosophy about what life is 
about. (Martha, Professor, Geography) 

Martha spent the first part of her career with another male partner who 
shared her intellectual interests. In finding a mate to collaborate with. 



Academic Couples as Collaborators. 
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Martha is living out a fantasy that merges a private and public life. Even 
as a teenager, she imagined herself sitting down at the breakfast table with 
a partner and having an animated conversation about work. 

For some couples, the experience of co-authoring brings out the 
qualities that brought them to admire and respect their partner's skills and 
intellect in the first place. Thirty years after their relationship began, 
Aleesha, now a prominent feminist sociologist, said that they have always 
had the habit of reading and commenting on each other's work. She said 
she enjoys writing with her partner because 

It makes me like him because when we sit down to work on 
something together, I see the side of him that I like and admire a lot 
and that I liked and admired when I first met him. It taps into this 
part. I am impressed by the things that he knows that I don't know. 
(Aleesha, Professor, Sociology) 

Deeply shared intellectual interests are at the roots of these 
relationships. Whether informally through feedback about manuscripts or 
acknowledged formally through co-authorship on publications, 
collaboration offered these couples a way to progress toward their career 
goals while sustaining a personal life. They accomplished their career 
goals not in the traditional way by keeping a distinction between their 
personal and private lives, but in the nontraditional way of merging their 
private and public lives through scholarly collaboration. It is my 
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argument that these relationships did not drive research productivity as 
much as it made it possible to unfold. 

The Compact 

The couples in my sample looked back on the early days of their 
relationship and point to an agreement that was implicitly or explicitly 
negotiated about the priority of their careers. One aspect of the agreement was 
that work was central to their identities and lives. A second aspect was an 
agreement to keep it equal, generally by taking turns in accepting opportunities, 
with the intent of advancing both careers. The centrality of work, not the 
household, is what is important about this agreement. The decision to co-author 
was often a natural outgrowth of shared interests and the commitment to 
support each other's careers and to "keep it equal." 

For some couples, a vow to "keep it equal" was part of the initial 
commitment they made to each other. Ideology was at the root of some of these 
commitments; pragmatic reasons drove others. Laura, an anthropologist who co- 
authored a book with her husband that appeared in print just about the time she 
was being reviewed for tenure, described the ideological basis of their 
relationship in the early 1980s. She said, "A deep philosophical commitment to 
egalitarianism marked the beginning of our relationship." Another couple's 
commitment to "keep it equal" was less ideological and more pragmatic. 
Roxanne, member of pair of psychologists, acknowledged that she and her 
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husband, Stuart, set out to maintain comparable records so that neither one of 
them would be seen as the trailing partner. 

There was an element of competition. Also in that we knew that if 
we wanted to move on in our careers, we were going to have to 
stay close to each other in terms of our level of visibility and 
productivity. We didn't want to have the feeling of one person 
tagging along after the other. (Roxanne, Professor, Psychology) 

For some, the goal of awarding equal priority to both careers meant the 
couple adopted that strategy that they would take turns taking advantage of 
opportunities that came their way. A pair of geologists, Sally and Ed, who 
married in the late 1960s, Sally described the compact they reached: 

That had been our agreement from the very beginning. Before we 
were married, before we even got engaged, we sat down and 
talked. How are we going to do this if we get married? Should we 
just live in sin or just split and go our own ways or what? We 
decided we wanted to stay together more than anything and if we 
would stay together it would mean somebody would have to 
sacrifice; that we would take turns sacrificing. The relationship 
started as co-equal from the beginning. (Sally, Professor, Geology) 

She now a full professor and he a lecturer, Sally and Ed have never held 
comparable positions. In the context of a very tight job market, they 
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approached their relationship with the assumption that in order to keep 
their careers balanced they would have to take turns sacrificing. 

The compact these co-working couples made and the strategies 
they employed to promote their own and each other's careers met with 
varying degrees of success during early career. My interpretation of the 
retrospective accounts supplied by my informants suggest that their early 
commitment to mutuality often came in conflict with the value of 
individualism that is deeply embedded in the traditional reward and 
recognition systems of research universities. 

The Compact Meets Expectations for Promotion and Tenure 

Co-working couples reported that they received a variety of 
warnings from colleagues and department heads about the risks of 
associated with collaborating with someone with whom they shared an 
intimate relationship. The message underlying these exchanges was often 
confusion about "who did what" and how to award credit. Some women 
encountered the implicit or explicit charge that the male member of the 
pair must be doing the work. 

One of the most consistent themes to emerge across the 
collaborative accounts was the experience of being admonished about the 
importance of an independent research identity. Some couples appeared 
to be aware of this power of this injunction from the earliest days of their 
faculty careers. For example, Roger, a member of a couple hired in the 
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same psychology department at the same time, said "We were sensitive of 
that from the beginning and knew we needed to establish beyond a 
shadow of a doubt that each of us had an independent line of research 
that we were identified with." Participant seemed to feel this even more 
acutely when there was a career gap, even when the gap was as little as 
two years. A member of another pair of psychologists working in the 
same department, Roxanne, said "For me, personally, it was critical that I 
establish an area of independent of him because he was a couple of years 
further along." 

Members of other co-working couples that collaborated prior to 
earning tenure, later chose to re-direct their research agenda in order to 
combat some of the questions they faced about intellectual autonomy. 

This was the case for a sociologist, Aleesha. Despite the fact that it quickly 
became apparent that her productivity would far outpace his, Aleesha 
chose to move away from the topic of dissertation, which was in area of 
interest she shared with her husband, Virgil. Of her decision to redirect 
her research agenda, Aleesha said: 

I think that one of the reasons I moved away from [the topic of her 
dissertation], in fact which is what I did my early work in, was 
because I wanted to be in a different domain. I didn't want to be 
[hesitation] . . . not just for practical reasons, such as that people 
might not give me credit for my work, but just because think the 
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differentiation was ... I didn't want to be the clone or little sister of 
this person who was already well established. I am a competitive 
person, much more than he is. I think that it was partly that as well. 
(Aleesha, Professor, Sociology) 

Despite the investment in time it took to develop expertise in another 
topic, Aleesha responded to pressure to distinguish herself from her 
husband, not only to get credit for her work, but also in order to advance 
in her career, by redirecting her research agenda. 

Co-working couples described numerous ways that their 
intellectual autonomy was challenged. The message underlying these 
exchanges was often confusion about "who did what" or how to award 
credit. Couples in the same department seemed particularly susceptible to 
these questions. "There is some perception on some people's part that 
you don't publish with your spouse because then you can't tell who really 
did the work" Alex, a member of a pair of special educators observed. 
Other couples were sensitive to the implication that one was carrying the 
other because there was really only enough work there for one. Melanie, 
Alex's partner, described what she considered to be mixed messages 
about collaborating. 

I felt like at some times we were being given mixed messages 
because we were told that it was better to collaborate than to write 
individually, and at other times we were told you need to write 
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individually also. At this point, within our department and coming 
from the college level, we were actually asked to, by work, identify 
what our role had been in the effort ... I think they thought one of 
us was carrying the other. (Melanie, Associate Professor, Special 
Education) 

Several women encountered the implicit or explicit charge that the 
male member of the pair was the one really doing the work. A sociologist, 
Samantha, stressed the pressure she and her husband felt to have distinct 
career trajectories after entering comparable faculty positions in the early 
1970s. "Because we felt at that point in history women were very 
disadvantaged and it would be very easy to be seen as in your husband's 
shadow." Those who escaped these questions about their intellectual 
autonomy were those whose spouse was not an academic or in an area so 
far removed that even the most uniformed outsider could discern the 
individual contributions. 

Even faculty whose record of awards during their early career 
clearly marked them as a super-star in the making, faced challenges about 
their intellectual autonomy. Although she downplayed it by labeling it as 
only a "small chunk of the total picture," Opal, now a professor in 
communication studies, has the astonishing record of publishing 4 oflO 
books, 6 of 26 chapters, and 33 of 112 journal articles with her spouse, 
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Cliff. When I asked her if she had encountered situations were people 
made assumptions about their co-authored work, she said 

Absolutely. In fact, after I had [won] about the third or fourth top 
paper award, there was one person who said, this can't be . . . 
what's the probability of that happening ... it must be because of 
my connections with my spouse. Of course, these are papers that 
are read blind, but here's this person insinuating that somehow my 
achievements weren't due to my own efforts. (Opal, Professor, 
Communication Studies) 

Opal's astonishing independent publication probably over-shadowed 
questions about the record she amassed with her husband. 

Accommodations to the Expectations for Tenure 

Prior to earning tenure, couples used a number of different 
strategies to respond to the questions about their intellectual autonomy. 
This included to conceal their relationship, downplay the amount they 
collaborated, maintain unusually symmetrical records, or to develop such 
a strong publication record that the collaboration was no longer an issue. 
After earning tenure and developing a publication record sufficient to 
have the intellectual capital to relocate, several couples relocated to more 
prestigious institutions. Others avoided the issue entirely by postponing 
formal collaboration until after earning the security of tenure. 
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Sally and Ed, two geologists, and Anna and Roger, two 
psychologists, are both couples who have sustained common research 
interests for decades. They are also similar in that they both not only 
completed degrees from the same department, but under the supervision 
of the same advisor. Entering tight job markets at different times, both 
concealed their relationship during the job interview process. Sally, now a 
professor at a midwestern university, said: "In 1983, you didn't have a 
spouse. You could live in sin, but you couldn't have a spouse." Anna and 
Roger, who secured comparable positions at another research university 
in the Midwest in the mid 1970s, also concealed their relationship during 
the interview process. Explaining that decision, Roger said, "It was a 
deliberate decision on my part. It is not that we lied about it; it is just that 
we chose to keep quiet about it. The reason I decided that was because the 
year before, a woman in the department had tried to get her spouse hired 
and it complicated things. It seemed to me certainly it was not going to do 
any good and it had the potential to do some harm." 

Anna's and Roger's attempt to be strategic during the interview 
process, extended to early career. While always engaged in giving each 
other feedback about manuscripts, they sidestepped issues that might 
cloud recognition by not listing themselves as co-authors on any 
publications prior to earning tenure. Rogers words reflect how attuned 
they were about the injunction against collaboration 
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We did some collaboration fairly early, but it is also true that we 
worked hard at establishing our own separate careers. .. The 
hazards in the department that we were in and a lot of departments 
like that is that any long-term collaborative relationship, the 
question arises, well whose is this really? There's this belief there is 
only enough there for one. It is particularly a hazard if you have a 
long-term collaboration with your advisor and a long-term 
collaboration with a spouse just draws those inferences. So, we 
were sensitive of that from the beginning and knew that we needed 
to establish beyond a shadow of doubt that each of us had an 
independent line of research that we were identified with. We did 
collaborate within the first few years of being faculty members but 
it was only on then third lines of research that weren't within either 
of our individual areas. (Roger, Professor, Psychology) 

Despite Roger's references to collaborating within the first few years of 
being faculty members, neither Roger nor Anna's curriculum vitae show 
any publications that they co-authored prior to year they earned tenure 
(see Table 1). I did not have an opportunity to ask them about this 
apparent contradiction, but it seems likely that, like their decision to 
conceal their relationship during their job interviews, that they sought to 
avoid complications by not appearing as co-authors on any publications 
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Another couples' publication records also raise the suspicion that 
they under-reported the amount they collaborated (see Table 1). The 
meteoric rise in Opal's total publication count and co-authored 
publication count in the four short years between tenure (1980, 3 of 15 co- 
authored with spouse) and achieving full professor (1984, 22 of 61 co- 
authored with spouse) raises some questions. Some considerable under- 
reporting of the amount she collaborated with her spouse in the early 
years is one possible explanation. 

Some couples were able to counter the criticism their collaboration 
generated by developing such strong publication records that the 
collaboration became a mute issues. This was the case, for example, for 
Alex, a special educator, who came up to tenure with a total of 31 
publications, 14 co-authored with his wife, Melanie (see Table 1). Resistant 
to the admonition he received from his department head to reduce how 
much he collaborated, Alex admitted "I did it my way and because I did 
enough of it, you know, I dazzled them my numbers a little bit, so to 
speak. So I got by with it." Similarly, Roxanne, a psychologists married to 
Stuart, said that their publications were of such strength and quality that 
By the time we got tenure there, we both had pretty substantial 
vitas and so you can begin to say well, but you have all of these 
overlapping publications. But at least in our case, the schools were 
smart enough to realize that as long as we continued to be 
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productive, whether it was jointly or singly, it didn't matter. 
(Roxanne, Professor, Psychology) 

In this case, the institutional context was such that their collaboration was 
not devalued. 

A strong publication record seemed to have provided some women 
the leverage to relocate to other universities that they perceived to be 
more couple-friendly. Anna, one of two cognitive psychologists 
mentioned previously, accepted an invitation to apply for a faculty 
position an endowed chair at a university in the Midwest on the condition 
that a position was available for her partner, Roger. Anna and Roger 
negotiated appointments in different departments as a strategy to avoid 
some of the departmental politics their relationship engendered at their 
previous institution. Similarly, Roxanne and Stuart, another pair of 
psychologists, escaped departmental politics after earning tenure by 
relocating to a more prestigious institution. Like Anna, the move was 
made at Roxanne's initiation, in response to a vacancy for a senior 
woman. She said she found this ironic, because 

It has turned out that the career moves we have made have really 
been at my instigation, which is kind of ironic because I think that 
if you just put down objective indicators, he has the better record of 
the two of us in terms of publications. (Roxanne, Professor, 
Psychology) 
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Roxanne's statement is a bit perplexing given that she and her husband, 
Stuart, have been able to hold true to their original pledge to keep it equal 
and maintained records over the first ten years of their careers that are 
remarkable for their symmetry 1 (see Table 1). 

Summary 

Fortunately for the well being of these work-driven relationships, 
the influence on the reward and recognition system on the personal 
relationship diminished after the intense period during early career that 
marks the bid for tenure. By that point, the injunction against 
collaboration diminished and, at the same time, most couples had clearly 
differentiated their research agendas. Anna noted the shift in priorities in 
the reward structure when she said, "We're both full professors now... All 
of the issues that were important at the beginning of us keeping separate 
identities are no longer important. We both have very separate identities 
as professionals and, for the most part, aside from the most general kinds 
of conferences, we don't even go to the same meetings." 

The couples listed in the Table 1 are success stories. With the 
exception of Melanie whose publication rates slowed markedly after 
tenure, all the faculty members in my sample were promoted and 
continued as active researchers. Despite vivid accounts of encounters with 
colleagues questioning their intellectual autonomy, all of the faculty 
members in tenure track positions were tenured and most promoted. As 
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judged by the awards and honors listed on their vitae, many have 
achieved considerable prominence in their field. It is likely that there are a 
comparable number of faculty members who did not volunteer for an 
interview whose collaboration derailed not only their bid for tenure but 
also their personal relationship. 

Shifting an established line of research is no minor decision for 
scientists who often devote a career to a single-minded pursuit of a 
research agenda. It requires a significant investment of human capital to 
retool and develop expertise in a new area. That it was invariably the 
woman who repeatedly referred to the importance establishing an identity 
distinct from their spouse during the early part of their careers, suggests 
that issues of intellectual autonomy continue to present greater challenges 
to women who collaborate with a spouse than it does for men in the same 
situation, just as it has been documented to have done in the past (e.g. 
Kauffman, 1978; Russ, 1983). While both members of such couples may 
mutually benefit in the long run from the human capital of their partner, 
as suggested by Xie and Shauman (1998), this is not necessarily a benefit 
that manifests itself in the same way. 

Conclusions 

If spousal hiring polices keep academic couples together, as some 
authors have suggested (Wolf-Wendel, Twombly, & Rice, 2000), then the 
accounts presented her suggest that promotion and tenure policies are 
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equally likely to pull them apart. Issues of recognition and reward had a 
profound influence on shaping the early career experiences of the sample 
of dual career academics in this study, often appearing to challenge their 
commitment to promote each other's career ambitions and to "keep it 
equal." A partner in the same occupation, particularly when faculty 
appointments are in the same department, probably exacerbates the 
requirement to establish an independent scholarly identity that is such a 
major career hurdle for early career faculty. 

The power of the reward structure to shape behavior and impact 
personal relationships is evident in the range of evasive strategies couples 
deployed in response to the injunction against collaborating, including to 
conceal or downplay their relationship, maintain symmetrical publication 
records, and to re-align a research agenda to avoid suspicion about their 
intellectual autonomy. That acrimonious departmental politics led some 
couples to relocate in search of a more couple-friendly environment, are 
further indications of the power the reward structure and peer censure to 
shape behavior. Indications that some partners may understate the 
amount they collaborate attests that the reward structure is less likely to 
question the unrecognized contribution of invisible labor, than it is with 
pairs or teams trying to frame their contributions in ways that reflect 
equality. 
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Obstruction of the ability to document contribution and, 
consequently, credit is often put forward as a reason for the devaluation of 
formal collaboration, as signified by the claim of made by co-authorship. 
One way authors can address this concern is to be meticulous and detailed 
about documenting the role of each author to the intellectual substance of 
a publication in the method sections of research publications. This is 
particularly critical when more than one author is involved in analyzing 
and interpreting the data analysis. This kind of documentation will not 
only facilitate individual reward and recognition, but also add insight 
about how teams or pairs of researchers accomplish the interpretive and 
analytic process (Wasser & Bresler, 1996). 

Conventions for the order of listing authors are most applicable 
when the work relationship is hierarchical and one person is rightfully 
due the credit for the conceptual framework. A number of feminists have 
written about how confining traditional authorship conventions are in 
expressing multiple voices and representing authors who have made 
equal intellectual contributions (see, for example, Gottlieb, 1995; 
Richardson, L., 1995). Some authors have gone to creative lengths to 
attempt to demonstrate equality in the way they represent names at the 
front of a paper, such as by scrambling first and last names (e.g. Kochan, 
Mullen, Mullen, & Kachon, 2001). As style conventions have been revised 
to require the use of active voice and first person, it is time to make room 
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for more than one authorial voice in academic publications. Doing this 
would not only create an avenue to formally acknowledge the social 
nature of most knowledge production, but also to present conflicting 
viewpoints that often serve as the nexus for new insight (Creamer, 2003). 

Other than basic, descriptive research about the presence and use of 
work-life policies, there has been very little research about academic 
couples in the higher education literature. Xie's and Shauman's (1998) 
carefully documented conclusion that men and women scientists benefit 
equally from the human capital of a highly educated spouse, invites a wide 
range of research about the impact of an academic spouse on productivity, 
including about how the impact varies among couples are in comparable 
and non-comparable positions. Using a CV to compare the publication 
records of co-working couples at key junctures in an academic life, as I 
have done in Table 1, offers a way to imagine how the intellectual lives of 
some academic couples may be intertwined in ways we have yet to 
imagine. 
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Table V. Descriptive Characteristics of Couples Featured in the Paper, In 
Alphabetical Order by First Named 



Couple/ 

Descriptor 


PHD Year/ 
Discipline 


First Faculty 
Job 3 / 

Year and Title 


Tenure 
Year, # 
Articles Co- 
with Spouse, 
Total 
Articles 4 


Year 

Promoted to 
Full, 

Position, # 
Articles Co- 
with Spouse, 
Total 

Articles, or 
1997 Info 


Anna 

Roger 

By the Book 


1974-Psychology* 

1974-Psychology 


1974- Ass't 
Prof 

1974-Ass't Prof 


1981-0/9 
1979 - 0/9 


1990-Prof 

6/36 

1990-Prof 

7/36 


Aleesha 

Virgil 

Satisfied 
with Trailing 


1973-Sociology 

1971-Sociology 


1973- Ass't Prof 
1969- Ass't Prof 


1983-3/11 
1974- 1/3 


1983-Prof - 
3/50 

1985- Prof - 
3/35 


Laura 

Allen 


1983- 

Anthropology 
1976-MA, 
Creative Writing 


1982- Ass't Prof 
1985- Ass't Prof 


1991 - 0/1 
books; 0/13 
articles 
1991 -0/2 
books; 1/17 
short stories 


1998-Prof - 
1/6 books; 
0/21 articles 
1998-Prof - 
1/5 books; 
0/24 


Martha 

Greg 

Secure in 
Well 

Established 

Reputations 


1972-Geography* 

-Geography 


1972- Ass't Prof 
Not available 


1979- Assoc 
Prof 0/9 
Not available 


1990-Prof - 
1/35 

Not available 


Melanie 

Alex 

Taking a 


1983-Special Ed* 
1985-Special Ed 


1985- Visiting 
Faculty 

1985-Ass't Prof 


1993 - 15/19 
1991 - 14/31 


1997- 
Associate 
Prof - 16/22 
1997- 



3 Does not include visiting or temporary appointments. 

4 For both promotion to associate and to full professor, publications reported are 
the total up until the year preceding. The total includes book chapters and 
refereed journal articles and excludes reprints and non-refereed publications. 
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Back Seat 








Associate 
Prof - 15/45 


Opal 

Cliff 

Topping the 

Charts 


1974-Education 

Communications 


1974-Ass't Prof 
Not available 


1980- 3/15 
Not available 


1984-Prof- 

22/61 

Not available 


Roxanne 

Stuart 

Keeping it 
Equal 


1982-Psychology* 

1982-Psychology 


1984-Ass't Prof 

1984-Research 

Coordinator 


1990 -7/15 
1989-4/17 


1993 - Prof, 
30/56 
1993 - Prof, 
30/57 


Sally 

Ed 

Taking 

Turns 

Sacrificing 


1983-Geology* 

1973-Geology 


1983- Ass't 
Prof 

No official 
position 


1989- 
Associate 
Prof 1/11 
Lecturer 


1997- 6/28; 
1/6 books 


Samantha 

Turner 

Steady State 


1970- Sociology 5 

1971- Sociology 


1970- Ass't Prof 

1971 - Ass't Prof 


Not on CV 
Not on CV 


1988 - Prof 
0/1 book; 
5/24 articles 
1989-Prof- 
0/1 book; 
12/24 articles 



5 *=degree from same institution 
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